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NEW PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 


OW that the war is over, and the atten- 

tion of the country is turned to the arts of 
peace and the means of paying the national 
debt, the dispute between the partisans of a 
protective tariff and those of free trade is wax- 
ing loud. The question is indeed imminent 
and must be answered. Shall we protect home 
manufactures by duties on imports, that will 
raise their price, and thus enable our well-fed 
mechanics to compete with the poor classes of 
Europe ? or shall we trust to the laws of trade 
and development working in an unrestricted 
manner, to regulate the general prosperity, that 
of our nation and ourselves included ? 

The subject is a complex one, and suscepti- 
ble of being viewed in many ways. A strong 
argument—in fact we think a jconclusive one 
—against a protective tariff is, that it is an ar- 
tificial barrier-—an obstruction of communication 
—an assertion of antagonism of interests be- 
tween nations, and as such is opposed to the 
spirit of the age, which everywhere and by all 
means is breaking down barriers and blending 
the interests of all nations in one. On the 
other hand, as applied to this country and the 
present social basis, free trade seems to offer a 
formidable impediment to our manufacturing 
development and success. It is true that our 
people are better educated and better fed than 
the European masses, and American ingenuity 
has got the start, perhaps of the world, in the 
discovery and application of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. These facts, give us an advantage 
in the race of production ; but still with these 
things in our favor, it is hard to see how under 
the present state of things, we can compete with 
foreign labor, when it is stated that a book or 
periodical can be imported for two cents from 
England, that would cost fourteen cents to 
manufacture here. 

Our own experience as a manufacturing 
Community, illustrates the situation in opposite 
ways. 
vention of labor-saving machinery, and the 
production of a better article than the foreign 
‘rap, we succeeded independently of protec- 


In the case of steel-traps, by the in-’ 





tion in securing a market for our goods, and 
finally in superseding with them the use of 
foreign traps in the hands of American trap- 
pers. In the case of certain descriptions of 
ladies’ leather bags and satchels, on the other 
hand, we are informed that the Community 
manufacture of them is likely to be interfered 
with, and for the present arrested, by the im- 
portation of foreign goods at a rate lower than 
we can produce them. 

The conclusion which we draw from the 
premises before us is, that a high protective 
tariff will not prevail, because it is opposed to 
the sentiment of freedom and unity that is 
growing strong in the earth, and all social pro- 
gress works against it. But we infer on the 
other hand, that free trade alone will bear 
very hard on the manufacturing prosperity of 
the country, as it is now situated ; and that if 
this system is to prevail, some new element of 
protection must be introduced with it, to meet 
the exigency of the case. 

That new element is already found, and has 
begun its operations in Communism. In this 
new form of society, is the complete solution 
of both the protectionist’s and the free-trader’s 
problem. Communism, while asking no favors 
of legislation, is able when fairly extended as 
an industrial system, to compete with and defy 
the world. The reason is patent in the fact that 
UNION IS MORE ECONOMICAL IN FORCE AND IN 
MEANS THAN IS SELFISHNESS. If the laborers 
of England, in their stone cottages, live cheaply 
and therefore work cheaply, Communism, with 
its combined households, will enable people to 
live in abundance and even luxury, cheaper than 
they. The expense for food and clothing in the 
Wallingford Community for the past year has 
been $2,40 per week, for each person, or thirty- 
four cents per day. At Oneida Community, the 
individual expenses have been somewhat less. 
A large part of this cost has been for things 
purchased, which have paid several profits to 
middlemen before reaching our hands. If 
Communism were so extended as to produce 
within itself all articles of necessity and 
comfort, it is obvious that the cost of liv- 
ing would be reduced to a fraction of what 
Communities now have to pay. And if we 
were able to make the materials for our manu- 
factures (which, in the case of bags, is a 
large part of their cost), as well as the arti- 
cles themselves, we should not fear but that 
we could compete with any part of the world, 
in the cheapness of their fabrication. If ¢or- 
porations wielding great capital and directing 
large bodies of ignorant and hireling workmen 
can achieve cheap production, a Community 
with equal capital and with a body of workmen 





who are intelligent and interested partners, 
can certainly equal them in efficiency. 

Thus from every point of view, the solution 
of the questions which now perplex people 
about protection, free trade, the relations of 
labor and capital, cheap subsistence, the organ- 
ization of industry and the solidarity of nations, 
is found in Communism. The Americans do 
not go to Europe for their ideas, but strike out 
new ones for themselves. If prairies are to be 
reaped they do not cling to the old hand-sickle, 
but invent a reaping-machine. By machinery 
they have thus revolutionized sewing, watch- 
making, shoe-making, fire-arms, printing, &c., 
sending back the results of their ingenuity to 
astonish the Old World. They are ready now 
to do the same thing for society ; and instead 
of depending on the old-world system of a pro- 
tective tariff for their development, they will 
meet the wretched, worn-out, imbecile social 
organization that elsewhere prevails, with an 
invention of unity such as will produce a uni- 
versal and untaxed plenty, undreamed of here- 
tofore. 

THE TRADER’S FUNCTION. 
[Notes ofa Home-Talk by J. H. Noyes, Oneida, Dec. 24, 1865.] 
UR discussion of principles growing out 
of the historical review of the Commu- 
nity industry, leads us now to the subject of 
commerce ; and raises the question as to what 
is legitimate and what is not legitimate, in the 
matter of selling goods. In other words, what 
is the true function of the trader—the one 
who buys goods of one party, and sells them 
to another ? 


I am coming to the conclusion that, in all 
the proper businesses of the world, there are 
but two parties; that legitimate commerce 
assumes the form of a duality, as everything else 
does, and that the two parties to it are the produ- 
cer, and the consumer ; or, more abstractly, the 
two parties are demand and supply ; supply com- 
ing from the producer, and demand from the 
consumer. The same relation exists between 
them, from the very nature of the case, as 
that between the male and female. The pro- 
ducer is the male, and the one who receives the 
things made or produced, is the female. De- 
mand is female to supply. In truthful business 
there are only those two parties. Yet we see in 
the world that there is everywhere a third party 
at work, a middle-man independent of both the 
others. The manufacturers and consumers 
do not come together, but a third man comes in 
between them and buys the goods of the manu- 
facturer, and brings the manufacturer into sub- 
jection to him, and then sells to the consumers 
and brings them into bondage too. This middle- 
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man, is the salesman who comes to be the rich- 
est and most important and powerful of all— 
the one who attains to the most consideration 
and honor. Look through the whole course 
of business, and you will find this is the state 
of things. 


But legitimately, as I have said, there are 
only two parties, the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer; and this third party, or the institution 
of selling, instead of being properly an inde- 
pendent concern, belongs to the producer, and 
isa part of production. Pursuing the anal- 
ogy which I before introduced, we find in the 
relation of male and female that there is a 
member which is the conveying party in their 
intercourse. It belongs to the male, and 
should be subordinate to him, and should be 
the servant of both parties. Whenever it as- 
sumes to be an independent institution, it be- 
comes a torment and a curse to both parties ; 
it is in the diseased state called priapism. 
I consider this to be an illustration of the ex- 
act truth about the business of this third 
party in commerce. It is simply the means of 
communication between the producer and the 
consumer ; and when it becomes the predom- 
inant, all-controlling institution, as it is toa 
great extent in the world, and asserts its in- 
dependence and brings both parties into sub- 
jection to it, it is commerce in a state of pria- 
pism. I think you will have to bring the 
whole philosophy on this subject to that simple 
result. 

As showing the relations of trade to the 
great duality of producers and consumers, we 
may instance the case of our trap-making bus- 
iness. We were engaged in that business as 
manufacturers, and responding to our manu- 
facture was a great demand for traps ; and to 
bring that Gemand and our manufactures toge- 
ther, we had agents abroad. The business grew ; 
and who made it grow? The theory of the world 
is, that the credit belongs to the third party, or 
tothe sellers. Ido not think that is true. I 
think the men who made good traps, and the 
men who invented machinery that enabled them 
to make a great many of them, are the ones 
who built up the business ; and the agents were 
really the errand-boys of the business, and not 
the makers of it. The men who went abroad 
as agents, did not create the demand. The de- 
mand was independent of anything they did, 
and existed prior to their going out, and grew 
out of the demand for furs. Our first orders 
came mainly without the intervention of agents. 
I have sometimes thought we had better luck 
before we sent out agents, than we have had 
since. All through the most lively part of our 
business, orders came spontaneously ; and the 
business began to decline as we paid more at- 
tention to finding customers. That was the gen- 
eral run of our experience. But leaving that, 
I hold that thoae who sold the traps—the mid- 
dle-men—have been simply the conveyers of 
the goods from the manufacturers to the con- 
sumers—the errand-boys of the trap-shop ; 
and they would have no more right to say they 
puilt up the business, than the teamsters who 





transport the hardware to the railroad-depot, 
would have to make the same claim. The 
teaming is a necessary agency in the manufac- 
ture of traps; and so the labor of a salesman 
is necessary to their distribution. But both 
are subordinate branches of the business. 
Salesmanship, as truly as teaming, has no in- 
dependent life in itself, but lives as a part of 
the organization of production. 

Let the fashion of the world be what it may, 
we must accept the truth as it is in God and 
righteousness. I believe I have stated the 
truth, and that the vanity which sets up trade 
as an independent, dominant affair, is to be 
humbled ; and the doctrine about commerce 
will be, that there must be the least possible 
machinery and intervention between the con- 
sumers and the manufacturers. Goods are 
made for the consumer, and not for those mid- 
dle-men who pass them from hand to hand and 
get profit out of every transfer. The fewer 
the hands they pass through, the less the ex- 
pense will be to the consumer. 

We are going on, I have no doubt, to doa 
hundred times as much business as we ever 
have done, but we are going to do it on 
higher principles. We are not going on as 
freshmen any longer. We have had enough of 
the business principles of the world, where the 
salesman is top of the heap, with the manufac- 
turers and consumers in bondage tohim. We 
shall have salesmen, and they will always have 
to be very important characters, but they must 
be kept in strict subordination to the two primary 
parties, the producer and consumer. The seller 
belongs to the producer, and he must be taught 
to take care of the buyer. The producer and 
buyer are man and wife, and there will be no 
peace until the man takes care of the woman; 
i. e., till the seller takes care of the buyer, and 
sees that he does not buy more than he wants, 
and is not abused in the buying. So long as 
the producer thinks he has a right to all the 
advantage he can take in forcing his goods 
upon people, whether they want them or not, 
and so long as he employs unprincipled sales- 
men, there will be misery in the household. 


FAIR PLAY FOR WOMAN. 


i ie United States’ government long debat- 
ed the question whether it would be safe 
to arm the negroes. It seemed only bare justice 
that they, about whom all the war was made, 
should be allowed to fight for their own free- 
dom. But what hosts of fears and prejudices 
stood in the way! The shackles of custom and 
caste had to be broken at the North before this 
right, so obvious now, could be seen and granted. 
But the event soon proved that arming the ne- 
groes was altogether safe and expedient as well 
as right. 

The discussion of this question has paved the 
way for the settlement of another of greater im- 
portance to society than that concerning the ne- 
groes. The subject of the emancipation of wo- 
man has been pressing upon the public mind 
for many years. It has had to encounter the 
same kind of prejudice that anti-slavery did, but 
it has also steadily gained attention and sympa- 
thy. There has been a great deal of desultory 





warfareyandisome victories gained which have 
had the effeet to modify the laws in several 
states. But we think the time is near at hand 
when something more effectual will be done; 
when, in fact, woman will be furnished with 
arms to fight for her own cause. Emancipation 
must begin with making her free to dispose of 
her own person, and must guarantee to her equal 
rights with man in all that concerns her rela- 
tions to him. She must cease to be a chattel, 
bought and sold in the marriage market; a 
creature to be legislated for, and fought about 
as suits the stronger race. She must have the 
right to act with man on all social questions, as 
counsel, as juror and judge. Why not? Why 
should not women have all the weapons put into 
their hands to meintain their rights that men do? 

Divorce cases have multiplied of late years, 
and the public seuse has been again and again 
shocked by dreadful exposures of married life in 
highly respectable families. But is there not 
something shocking too in the glaring fact that 
all the management of these cases from first to 
last is in the hands of men? A woman’s pri- 
vate life is brought into court, and her most se- 
cret and delicate experience openly. discussed. 
One man is selected to defend or palliate as he 
best can her course, while another exercises all 
his wit and ingenuity to show up her faults, es- 
pecially those she is supposed tc have commit- 
ted against the man who owns her. Between 
them both, all that is sacred and dear to her as a 
woman is made a public scoff. This is before a 
jury of twelve men who are to try her case, and 
a man judge who will pronounce her sentence. 
Is it to be expected that full and impartial jus- 
tice will be done a woman before a tribuna! com- 
posed wholly of men, with no one but a man to 
understand and present her cause? With the 
best intention to be just, a man would unavoid- 
ably look at the case from a masculine stand- 
point. 

It has often been said that a woman could not 
be trusted to give an impartial judgment; that 
she would be carried away by her feelings, and 
introduce confusion or corruption in the deliber- 
ations of courts. But on the other hand, tribu- 
nals composed only of men, have been charged 
with bribery and corruption, from the days of 
Hophni and Phinehas, until now. It is yet to be 
found whether the introduction of women to 
such places of responsibility would tend to cor- 
rupt or purify judgment. The verdict which 
triumphantly acquitted Miss Harris, who shot 
her faithless lover, was given by men. Good 
and rational women throughout the land no 
more approved that verdict, than did good and 
wise men. It is even doubtful whether a jury 
of twelve women could have been as much in- 
fluenced by mere feeling, as were those men. 
Women would not have been biased by special 
tenderness for a young and pretty girl. They 
would have been free to look at her crime with 
the same judicial coolness as at any other. 


We are told that women are dreadfully severe 
in their judgment of each other; that they are 
more merciless toward the frailty of their own 
sex, than men are. This tendency would be a 
safeguard against their abusing the right to sit 
with men in judgment, in cases where men and 
women are both concerned. They would not 
be likely to err on the side of leniency toward 
offenders of their own sex. 

But the true and wholesome medium of jus- 
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tice, can only be attained where the judgment 
of one sex is allowed to modify that of the 
other. Let the heart and instincts of woman 
have authority, as well as the judgment and rea- 
son of man. This, as far as woman is concerned, 
is to her what “arming the slaves” was to them. 
It will give woman a chance to show if she 
knows what right is, “ and knowing, dare main- 
tain.” Justice is now loudly demanding that 
the right to vote, and sit on juries, shall be 
granted to all men without regard to race or 
color. It will soon loudly proclaim that woman 
has the same right, or what is equivalent to it, 
and must exercise it before the reign of heaven- 
ly justice can begin. Who is afraid of justice? 
Only those who persist in gaining their will by 
oppression, and rely on force to put down all 
rebellion. Cc. 


THE NATIONAL QUARREL. 

HE questions which are likely to excite 

most discussion in political circles, during the 
present session of Congress, and which have al- 
ready elicited several speeches from senators 
and representatives, relate to the present sta- 
tus of our southern neighbors. Are they in 
the Union, or out of it? Did the southern peo- 
ple, by their attempt to overthrow and destroy 
the government of the United States, forfeit all 
claim or right to its protection and privileges? 
Should the political organizations formerly 
known as the Southern States, or such of them 
as participated in the rebellion, be now treated 
as erring states, as territories, or as conquered 
provinces ? 

It has occurred to me that the view taken in 
an article published in the last volume of the 
Circuar, on “Uncle Sam’s Family Quarrel,” 
might aid in the solution of the above vexed 
questions and many others likely to grow out of 
the national disturbances. 

That article assumes that this nation, like 
all other things in nature, has from the first 
been a duality—man and wife—Uncle Sam and 
Aunt Sam. The man, or Uncle Sam of this 
family duality, is the North; while the woman, 
or Aunt-Sam part of the concern, has from the be- 
ginning been the South. Such being the relation- 
ship of the two sections, all the troubles of the 
past are traced to the lack of good family gov- 
ernment; to the fact that Aunt Sam was inclined 
to have her way altogether, and would not heed 
the better counsel of Uncle Sam; and so at 
length she resolved to “wear the breeches” 
entirely and exclusively. 

At the time the article referred to was writ- 
ten, Uncle Sam and Aunt Sam were in the heat 
of conflict. The latter was declaring in the 
most vehement terms that she would never 
again live with Uncle Sam—that she was forever 
divorced fromhim. But Uncle, on account of 
the children, the property which had been accu- 
mulated during the long years of his married life, 
and for many other reasons, as persistently de- 
clared that no separation should take place. We 
all know how fierce and long was the strife, and 
how the millions took sides, part with Uncle and 
part with Aunt—how hundreds of thousands of 
lives were destroyed in the contest, and much of 
the property which had been accumulated during 
the married life of the old folks; and we all 
know, too, that it ended in the complete dis- 
comfiture of Aunt Sam and her partisans. 
Uncle Sam maintained his position as rightful 





head of the family duality, and Aunt has been 
compelled to acknowledge this before the whole 
world, in much humiliation and distress. 

Now is not the proposition to consider the 
Southern States as conquered provinces, or to 
reduce them to territorial conditions, equivalent 
to Uncle Sam’s admitting that there has been a 
divorce, and insisting upon a second courtship 
and second marriage; or, worse than that, 
treating Aunt as an ancient maiden, who was 
never married? Aunt Sam has not been di- 
vorced ; neither is she an ancient maiden lady, 
but a matron who has a numerous offspring, and, 
for all her shortcomings and foolish actions, 
is still the wife of Uncle Sam. Let him 
accept pledges of her future good conduct, and 
so arrange circumstances that she cannot in 
future hold the reins of family government, or 
endanger the peace of the family circle; but 
let him still regard her as his lawful wife, and 
entitled to the common privileges of the house- 
hold. 


w. 


HAPPINESS FOUND. 


OD has put into the hearts of his children 
a yearning desire for happiness, and he 
would not have created that desire, unless he in- 
tended to gratify it. I have not been without 
that yearning; it has been with me as long as | 
can remember. My experience has taught me 
that perfect happiness is attainable, and I could 
answer the question—“ Are you happy ?” truth- 
fully—* Yes.” Some one asked me yesterday 
what I would most like to have. “Nothing at 
present,” I said, “I have no wish ungratified.” 
That was considerable to say, I know, but think- 
ing about it since, I see no reason to feel that | 
did not speak the truth. If I ask God to give 
me this day my daily bread, and I receive with a 
satisfied heart, the gifts of the day as an answer 
to my prayer, what more would I ask or desire ? 
I am sure that he loves me, and if I ask him for 
bread he will not give me a stone. Suppose I 
do not receive always the gifts for which I ask, 
it is either because I asked amiss, or God saw 
fit to have me wait upon him till another time. 
If I have faith, I shall be as happy in waiting as 
in receiving. I have put an end to all the 
worry and trouble which varying circumstances 
might bring with them, and can answer the 
question—Could you be happy in the face of 
everything which might naturally spoil your 
happiness? by the answer—“ God is good.” 


8. 
New York, Jan. 1866. 


THE SECOND REVOLUTION. 


UR country has passed safely through its 

second revolution. The first revolution 
freed us from British rule, the second from the 
dominion of the slave-power. The real rebels 
of the last five years seem to me to have been 
the Northern abolitionists. The constitution 
as it was, guaranteed to the Southern states the 
institution of slavery. Against this constitution 
John Brown rebelled, and with him the aboli- 
tionists of the North. The result of the war is 
not the re-establishment of the old constitution, 
but the establishment of the constitutional 
amendment. 

The South aimed to bind more firmly the 
bands of the old constitution. It strove to make 
more secure the protection of slavery, and pro- 
vide more adequately for the perpetuation of 





the institution. The abolitionists of the North, 
on the other hand, had for years set their faces 
toward uprooting slavery and breaking down 
the bulwark afforded to it by the old constitu- 
tion. And yet in the struggle which ensued we 
find that the section with whom these revolu- 
tionists were identified, carried with them, 
strangely enough, the flag, the name and the na- 
tional prestige of the country whose constitution 
they were determined to change. The extreme 
reiiction of the South against abolitionism, led 
them to take positions and commit overt acts 
which has fastened upon them, and not without 
reason, the name of rebels. Their folly in vol- 
untarily choosing another flag than the old ensign 
gave the North a great advantage in the eyes of 
foreign nations. 

Calmly looking at the actual results of the 
war, we think we see a treasonable plot against 
the old constitution, carried to a successful issue. 
We think we see the old constitution dead, and 
the new constitution living, and a nation adroit- 
ly revolutionized while it supposed itself to 
be but putting down a rebellion. It seems to 
us like one of God’s overturnings where the so- 
cial system was hindering the progress of his 
kingdom ; and the revolution has been so com- 
plete that slavery is forever abolished. 

It may be that there is another institution 
that will require overturning before He comes 
whose right it is to rule. It may be that the in- 
stitution of marriage stands in the way of the 
coming kingdom, and if it does, our nation will 
see its third revolution before it can elect Jesus 


Christ as its eternal President. J. B. H. 


CHEESE-MAKERS’ CONVENTION. 


0. C., Jan. 15, 1866. 

oe cheese-factory system, inaugurated but a 

few years since, has been a surprising success, 
and affords an excellent illustration of the advantages 
of combination. Cheese-factories are now in suc- 
cessful operation in a number of States; and in the 
central part of New York, where the new system 
was first introduced, a single township sometimes 
boasts of several factories. Statistics are abundant, 
showing that no farmer can afford to make cheese in 
the old style, who is so fortunate as to reside within 
two or three miles of a cheese-factory. Factories 
succeed in making cheese of better and more uni- 
form quality than small dairy establishments; and, 
as a general rule, factory-cheese sells in the market 
at an advance above common dairy-cheese sufficient 
to defray the cost of manufacturing. In the words 
of a popular journal: “The cheese-factory system 
has grown into national importance within a single 
luster. Its results might well claim to be honorable 
to any county or country. To-day the annual pro- 
duct of American cheese cannot be valued at less 
than twenty-five million dollars. A few years ago 
unknown in foreign markets, cheese now annually 
cancels ten millions of the commercial balance 
against us abroad.” 

Soon after the factory system was proved to be a 
success, the manufacturers of cheese perceived the 
importance of taking still further advantage of the 
principle of combination, and accordingly, a Conven- 
tion was called, and the New York State Cheese 
Makers’ Association was formed. On the 10th inst., 
the third annual meeting of this Association was. 
held in Utica, at which were present representatives. 
from Massachusetts, Vermgnt, Ohio, Mich., Illinois 
and the Canadas. The following topics were sug- 
gested for discussion : 

1. An arrangement for a weekly organ, devoted 
to the dairyman’s interest. 

2. Forming a national organization. 

3. The advantages and profits of connecting butter 
with cheese manufacture. 

4. The policy of sending an agent to England to 
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investigate and report upon the style of cheese de- 
manded by the trade, and the method of manufac- 
ture. 

5. The importance, new features and requirements 
of the home-trade. 

6. The policy of establishing a dairyman’s sales- 
room and depot in New York. 

7. Best grasses and stock for dairy purposes. 

8. Best heaters. 

The discussion of the first of the above topics re- 
sulted in the passage of a resolution, that “ the ne- 
cessities of the dairy public demand a weekly paper 
devoted exclusively to their interests.” 

A national organization was formed under the 
name, American Dairyman’s Association. 

The third topic was not discussed, on account of 
the absence of a member from Orange county, who 
was expected to present the subject. This is to be 
regretted, as it is certainly a subject of great practi- 
cal interest, and one which must, at no distant day, 
elicit a thorough discussion. Why should not ad- 
vantage be taken of the combination principle in the 
manufacture of butter as well as of cheese? and why 
should not the same desirable results be realized ? 
It is found that persons having control of a factory 
and the necessary capital, can secure much better 
facilities for the manufacture of cheese than common 
dairymen, whose attention and capital are to a con- 
siderable extent absorbed in other things. Why 
should not all this be true of butter-making? We may 
confidently expect that butter-factories will some day 
become as common ana popular as cheese-factories 
now are. It is probable that an agent will be sent to 
England for the objects named, and also to make in- 
vestigations concerning the cattle plague. 


Of the other questions discussed, that which 
elicited the most interest relates to the establishment 
of a dairyman’s salesroom and depot in New York. 
The dealers and middle-men present were, of course, 
much opposed to this proposition, and even the 
other members of the convention were not prepared 
to take very decided grounds on the subject. Still 
the object sought—that of bringing the producer 
and consumer together—must commend itself to 
those who consider the matter in the light of justice 
and economy—of justice to both producer and con- 
sumer; for by the present methods of trade, the 
profits of the producer are reduced to the mini- 
mum, while the consumer is often compelled to pay 
exorbitant prices—of economy, for there is at.pres- 
ent an unnecessary amount of capital and labor em- 
ployed in transferring produce from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer. It is stated, for instance, 
that there are over 2000 men engaged in this country 
in buying and selling cheese; and in most instances, 
three profits, and often four, are realized by “ hand- 
lers” before the consumer “handles” the goods. 
First to the buyer; next to the wholesaler; then to 
the retailer. Ifthe cheese goes out of the country, 
still another profit goes to the shipper. The object 
of the proposed depot and salesroom in New York, 
is to make the producers their owh salesmen, and 
thus obliterate the profits now realized by middle- 
men. The Utica Heruld (to whom we are indebted 
for the published report of the proceedings of the 
Cheese-Makers’ Convention), in commenting upon 
this project appropriately says: “It might with 
justice have been urged, that the “middle-men” are 
the locusts of our commercial system—who produce 
nothing, yet reap the largest share of the profit— 
who make produce cheap in the hands of the pro- 
ducer, and dear in the mouth of the consumer. If 
the dairymen shall succeed in organizing a plan for 
selling their products directly to the retailer and 
consumer, they will have struck a heavy blow at 
one of the most pernicious features of our American 
system of trade.” I hope such “blows” will often 
be struck, until true, relations are secured between 
producers, dealers and consumers. w. 


FRANCES WRIGHT. 
— manuscripts which have fallen into our 
hands, consisting of materials for a history of 
socialism in this country, contain two portraits of 
Frances Wright, one taken when she was young, and 
the other when she was at the age of sixty, perhaps. 





On the exhibition of the two pictures in the office 
this morning, it was amusing to hear the exclama- 
tions of the young fulks at the contrast. Comparing 
the really pretty features of the one with the un- 
comeliness of the other, all the girls ejaculated, 
“Oh! Do you believe one could change so?” 


Twenty years hence, multitudes of daguerreotypes 
will bring together the early beauty and time-im- 
pressed lineaments of the same faces, and we shall 
have a chance to verify the possibility of such a 
change. The comparison will always astonish the 
young, no doubt. Yet we shall not expect to see so 
great a transformation in every case as in this of 
Frances Wright. There is something more than the 
change from a young woman to an old woman; the 
features in the second picture have taken on the 
strength and severity of a man’s. The young face is 
oval-shaped ; graceful curls shade the forehead and 
neck, the eyes are soft and the mouth and chin femi- 
nine. The second face bears a resemblance to the 
first, but it is the resemblance a father might have to 
his daughter. She wearsno cap; her hair still curls, 
but it is short, and does not cover the frowning 
wisdom of her large forehead. The lower part of 
the face is very broad and firm; and all the express- 
ion is that of aman of stern experience. Well, there 
is history written on that face. She was the rough 
pioneer in the Woman’s Rights reform, that is so 
respectable and so well-supported at present. Never 
woman had to brazen herself as she did to initiate 
that movement. If there is any good in the move- 
ment, the world owes something to the courage of 
Frances Wright. She was pioneer also in the Anti- 
Slavery Reform. “In 1825,” says the American 
Cyclopzedia, “she purchased 2,000 acres of land in 
Tennessee, where she established a colony of emanci- 
pated slaves, whose social condition she endeavored 
to elevate for the purpose of proving the equality of 
the white and black race. The experiment failing 
for reasons not explained, she appeared as public 
lecturer in the eastern states, where her attacks up- 
on negro-slavery and other social institutions attract- 
ed large and enthusiastic audiences.” 

Alas ! her infidelity has left its record, we imagine, 
on her face, in the absence of every thing serene and 
hopeful. Her infidelity would spoil her for our 
admiration as a true woman or reformer, yet so far 
as we are enjoying the fruit of her labors in the en- 
larged toleration of free-thought, we mean to do her 
justice. H. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

Is a handsomely printed weekly journal of “ Art, 
Science, Mechanics, Invention, Chemistry and Manu- 
factures.” We rank it as one of the most valuable 
of our exchanges, and are honestly inclined to en- 
dorse the opinion of its publishers that “three dol- 
lars ( the subscription price for a year) invested in the 
Scientific American will return three-fold in the 
amount of valuable information which its columns 
supply.” Since its commencement, upwards of twen- 
ty years ago, it seems to have steadily grown in pop- 
ular favor until it has become justly recognized by a 
very large constituency of intelligent readers as a 
most reliable journal of its kind, and one that exer- 
cises a healthy and improving influence on the in- 
ventive genius of the country. 1ts numerous illus- 
trations of new inventions, of tools and machinery, 
constitute a valuable and attractive feature of this 
journal. 

The terms of the Scientific American are $3,004 
year for a single subscription, or, $1,50 for six months. 
It is published by Munn & Co., 37 Park Row, New 
York city. 


BUOYANCY BY EXHAUSTION. 
ALLOONS rise in the air by the buoyancy of 
hydrogen gas, which, by reason of its elasticity 

displaces a volume of air nearly 14 times heavier than 
itself. A vaewum would evidently be lighter than 
even hydrogen, and a balloon inflated with nothing, 
(to put it in an Irish way), would have an immense 
lifting power. What are the conditions necessary to 
form such a balloon, or (dropping the Irishism) to 
form a balloon buoyant by exhaustion instead of infla- 
tion? Evidently the inclosing sphere must be of 
metal instead of silk, to withstand the pressure of the 





atmosphere (15 pounds to the square inch), tending 
to collapse it: and since every metal has consider- 
able weight, the sphere must be large enough so that 
the internal vacuum area would displace air equal to 
the weight of metal surrounding it. Is it practicable to 
combine these two conditions—i. e., sufficient thick- 
ness and strength of metal for withstanding atmos- 
pheric pressure, and sufficient lightness to keep the 
balloon within manageable dimensions? In other 
words what must be the size of a metal globe of a 
certain thickness which, when exhausted of air, would 
rest in equilibrium without any weight ? 

Taking aluminum, the lightest of the metals, as 
the subject of trial, the writer finds by a careful 
computation, based on comparison of specific gray- 
ities, that a balloon of this metal formed of a plate 
one sixty-fourth of an inch thick, would require to be 
16 feet and 9 inches in diameter to possess buoyancy 
enough under exhaustion to float in the air. Such 
a glove would be subjected to a pressure of nearly 
1,000 tons upon its surface, which, its thickness being 
only about four times that of writing paper, it would 
probably be inadequate to sustain. N. - 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

Oneida, Dec, 24, 1865.—Mr. Noyes, in continuation 
of his historical review of the Community industry, 
thus alluded to the genesis of two of its branches : 

“The bag business and the silk business both start- 
ed in the same general period and from the same 
quarter as the trap business; that is, they started in 
that time of stand-still and apparent failure which 
we callour Brooklyn episode ; and the beginnings of 
both of them as well as of the trap business, were made 
at Brooklyn. The period during which some of us 
lived there was peculiar in many respects. It was 
one of seed-time and preparation. It was a period 
of financial discomfort in which we were living on 
our capital. Upto that time, the Community had 
not been self-supporting. We had received capital 
from various quarters, chiefly from Vermont, and we 
stood upon it and spent it freely as God gave us oc- 
casion without much reference to making money, 
but rather with the view of avoiding persecution) 
and of getting an education. But it was a seed-time 
in which the germs of our three principal businesses 
started. As we traced the lineage of the trap manu- 
facture to the union of Brooklyn with. Newark, so 
the bag business grew out of the union of Brooklyn 
with Wallingford. Our bag business came out of 
Wallingford. The family there took in work from a 
factory in the neighborhood, and when I was visiting 
there once, I became interested in the business and 
learned to do what they were doing, and carried 
some of the work to Brooklyn, and instituted the 
origina] bag-bee there. We soon acquired the trade 
and began to make bags of our own, and when we 
came to Oneida we imported the business here. For 
a long course of years it was a small business, of lit- 
tle financial consequence to us, and was favored as a 
pet of mine, rather than as a source of income; but 
within two or three years it has become an import- 
ant help, playing second only to the trapshop. The 
bag bee, of which I did really make a pet, kept the 
business alive, and has been a steady institution for 
twelve years. 

“The first idea of starting the silk business, I well 
remember. John R. Miller was on a visit to Brook- 
lyn. He was financier of the Community, and we 
were under a hard pressure in money matters, and 
the grand question was urging itself upon us, how 
we should become a self-supporting institution—how 
we should get into some lucrative business. In look- 
ing round, I bethought me of the business Otis H. 
Miller had been in before he came to the Commu- 
nity, and in which I had heard he made money—that 
of silk-peddling—and advised John R. Miller to see 
what he could do with that. He came on here and 
started his peddlers right out. As I traced the trap- 
business back into the machine-shop, and so to Mr. 
Inslee, I trace the silk business back into mercantile 
business, and so to John R. Miller. O. H. Miller 


stood in the same relation to the silk business that 
Mr. Newhouse did to the trap business. He had 
practised the silk business on a small scale before 
coming into the Community. John R. Miller, at my 
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suggestion, took that germ and made it what it has 
been. So Mr. Newhouse had practiced trap-making 
in a small way, before he joined the Community, and 
the machine-shop took up that business and made it 
what it was. The silk-business, besides its impor- 
tance in itself, had an important relation to our other 
businesses—the peddlers becoming agents for the 
sale of our home-productions. Our commercial 
agency commenced with the silk business, and 
through that, may be traced to John R. Miller as 
the man whose spirit gave it form and character. 
He was a man of faith—peculiarly so. I know of 
no one that I ever met, who mingled faith with busi- 
ness more than he did.” 

January 17.—The bag-bees were brought to a close 
to day, the first time in ten or twelve years. The 
suspension will probably be brief, as it results only 
from the present light demand for bags. There is 
an interesting history of these bees which we hope 
will sometime be written. They have been a school 
of intellectual improvement as well as of industry. 
Scores of books have been read while thousands 
of bags have been making. A wide range of liter- 
ature has been canvassed, from Scott and Cooper to 
Dickens and Thackeray and Charles Reade. The last 
popular new novel and the last Atlantic Monthly 
have been listened to while fingers were busily 
stitching. These bees played an important part in 
the solution of the problem of attractive labor. 
They have been means of fellowship between men 
and women, and between old and young. Who will 
ever forget them in the Old Parlor, under the But- 
ternut tree on bright summer afternoons, in the New 
Hall, and in the Upper Sitting-Room ? 

The ice-cutting machine, on trial, proves to be a 
success. Itis properly named an ice-plow, and is 
drawn by a horse in the same manner as an ordinary 
plow. A series of eight cutters is fastened on a 
line in an iron beam. Going back from the front 
end, each succeding cutter is a little longer than the 
one in front of it, and consequently, when the plow 
is properly held, cuts a little deeper. The plow 
will cut a groove about half an inch wide and eight 
inches deep. It is provided with ordinary plow- 
handles. In cutting the ice, a marking plow with a 
gauge, is first used. The cutting plow follows the 
groove made by the marking plow. The ice is cut 
into square blocks. 

The fruit-growers have been examining the buds 
on the plum and cherry trees, and find considerable 
injury done by the recent cold weather. 


We are “comforted with apples” this winter, not- 
withstanding the prediction of scarcity that pre- 
vailed last summer. Besides all that are needed for 
kitchen and table use, Mr. Ackley every morning 
places three large baskets, filled with Greenings, Fall 
Pippins, Seek-no-furthers, Swaars, Henry Sweets, 
Northern Spys, &c., in convenient situations in the 
main passage-ways of our buildings. From these 
baskets all are at liberty to help themselves. 

The Green-house, under the care of Mr. Kelly 
and Mrs. Sears, is prospering. With its green leaves, 
its opening rose and camellia buds, and its blooming 
primroses, heliotropes and fuschias, it presents a 
genial contrast to the whistling, gusty storm of wind 
and snow outside the doors. Several of the magnifi- 
cent Augusta roses are now in full blossom and fill 
the house with their rich perfume. 

Dr. J. A. Roland, of the Attorney General's office, 
Washington, who visited the Community last sum- 
mer, has sent to Mr. Underwood, for the Community, 
several volumes of Public Documents. They include 
the Smithsonian Reports for 1862—3, Report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture for 1863, and the two 
Vols. of Diplomatic Correspondence for 1864. 

WALLINGFORD, Jan. 14, 1866.—Sunday evening is 
appropriated by the three Communes at present to 
discussions and criticisms designed for the improve- 
ment of the Crrcunar. “ Q’s” contributions were the 
subject (by his request) this evening. The follow- 
ing is a selection from the report of the Wallingford 
criticism : 

Among painters and connoisseurs of late years, 
there has been a great controversy between what 
are called the pre-Raphaelite school and their oppo- 
nents. The first principle of the pre-Raphaelites is fi- 
dclity to nature. They hold that details should not be 





sacrificed ; that if aman undertakes to paint a stone, he 
should be days about it, if necessary, to paint it truly; 
if he paints a hay-stack, he should put in the indi- 
vidual straws. I think the “Dried Peaches” was 
written in this spirit, and that pre-Raphaelitism in at- 
tention to details in that narrative, is carried rather 
too far. Accuracy of representation in writing is a 
good thing; but there is also such a thing as select- 
ing your subject. This is to the writer, what select- 
ing his object and point of view is to the painter. 
And as the painter seizes only what is picturesque 
to paint, so the writer should choose only the point 
that is literesque to write about, and reject what is 
trivial and commonplace. 

Now “Q.” in his “ Dried Peaches,” makes a great 
many minutely truthful pictures, showing an admi- 
rable power of careful observation, but I think that 
some of them, perhaps, were hardly worth the cost 
of painting; as for instance: ‘ Furthermure, I came 
to a farm where the owner was boring an artesian 
well. Near it, was a crossing of two roads. An un- 
finished grocery stood on one corner; there was a 
blacksmith-shop on another, and down one of the 
roads I saw the pipe of a steam-mill,” &c. This is 
followed by the remark that these things “are the 
nucleus around which men and houses may crystal- 
lize till they make a town for you,’ which shows 
that the previous description was not without a pur- 
pose; but still, it appears to me that the conclusion 
was not impressive enough to justify what was so 
bald and commonplace in the premises. Again, 
“At the end ofthe street I came to a barn which 
stood in the corner of an orchard. The owner was 
shelling corn ; he had put the ears into a barrel, and 
was pounding them with an axe. The kernels leaked 
from the cask and made a yellow circle on the 
floor,” &c., to the end of the paragraph. 

Some have queried whether ‘“‘Q” is not open to 
the charge of being a copyist of Thoreau. I do not 
think he is a copyist in any objectionable sense, if he 
is at all. I think his thoughts and expressions are 
his own and genuine. He may be an admirer of 
Thoreau, and whatever we admire we perhaps un- 
consciously partake of, but it is no impeachment of 
a person’s originality to be like another, if the qual- 
ity that constitutes the resemblance is fairly fused 
in his own mental processes, and so comes out genu- 
ine, as I have no doubt “Q.’s” thoughts do. 


Others have criticised him for abruptness and 
oddity in his transitions, causing a mental jolt to the 
reader as he passes from one point to another. I 
used to find fault with that peculiarity in “Q.,” but 
since I have seen how easy it is to criticise an 
even style for tameness and monotony, I am not cer- 
tain but that his sudden turns constitute a part of 
the pleasure people find in his writings. Riding a 
rough road is said to be good for digestion. 


“ALAS! POOR YORICK!” 


Hamlet. Dost thou think Alexander looked o’ this fashion ’i 
the earth? 
Horatio. EF’ en so. 
Ham. And smelt so? Pah! [ 7hrows down the skull.) 
—Shakspeare. 
99 BETTER known as the author of “ Foot 


5 Notes,” has died tragically. Public 
mourners that we are, like men who are hired to 
weep at Eastern funerals, it has become our duty as 
editor, to make haste with our tears, and pass this 
man along. 

Poor “ Q”—and how we loved him—came to his 
end by drowning in the middle of “ Steer-Creek.” 
At this very moment we are shivering with a grisly 
horror, so little do we know about the circumstances 
of his death. That he was drowned is certain; be- 
yond this all is uncertainty and vague conjecture. 
One account of the affair—and we know not who is 
responsible for it,—states that having started to visit 
Squire Stump, he had attempted to paddle himself 
across Steer Creek, in one of those long and slender 
canoes which are much used upon that stream, and 
which rest upon the water as gracefully as a swan— 
their ends are so taper and curving—but having lost 
his balance, he had fallen into the water, and being 
too weak to help himself, had been swept along and 
drowned in a deep pool, near a group of red birches 
and box elder. There is much, we think, that goes to 
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strengthen one’s belief in this story of his death. 
Indeed, we know that he had become somewhat de- 
bilitated by eating a mess of dried peaches which 
were poorly stewed. It is very certain that he was 
too wise a man to give way to any life-weariness he 
may have felt at that moment, and then let himself 
die because he had found a good chance; moreover, 
the private notes received from him while on Steer 
Creek, show that he had been living on coffee, fat 
pork and coarse bread, which was made of corn 
ground in hand-mills, or on a “ grater,” as we grind 
nutmegs: the severity of this diet had, however, 
been mitigated by a fair admixture of chicken, 
together with apple-jack and pumpkin-butter for a 
dessert. 

Another story is, that he was drowned while at- 
tempting to cross that stream, in company with 
some men who formed themselves into a vigi- 
lance committee, and threw him  overboard.— 
Those people suspected that he was not all right, yet 
they could not tell in what his fault consisted ; 
finally, the man at the paddle ended the matter, by 
saying, “I don’t like your style; you may be good 
enough where you came from, but you won’t do for 
these parts; I don’t like your style.” And thus, 
our dear “‘Q” was quenched. We say thus quenched, 
because in the lack of positive evidence, there are so 
many facts in our possession which lead one to be- 
lieve that the region about Steer Creek is a place 
where the people make their own tragedies ; they do 
not have to goto a New York theatre to get that 
thing. The bodies of twenty men who were taken 
from their houses and shot, during the late distur- 
bances, now lie buried at a single place in that sec- 
tion. Young Fourier, the son of Mr. F., (we again 
have recourse to “ Q's” private letters), went to Steer 
Creck to see his father’s land, to build a log-cabin, 
and to girdle great oak trees; in short, to make im- 
provements and hold them with knife and pistol 
against the squatters who “packed weepons” for 
him. Knowing all these, one is free to imagine the 
worst of things concerning “ Q’s” tragic end. 

We should not be a true editor, one who always 
means business, and who keeps one eye on his jour- 
nal, while he weeps with the other, did we not seize 
this occasion to make some valuable criticisms of 
“Q” as an author; indeed the subject of our re- 
marks demands it, for he had little or no character, 
yea, hardly any existence at all except as a writer. 
This much for ourself. 

Having sprung from a line of ancestors not very 
religious—and yet they had an average respect for 
the decalogue—having sprung we say, from a family 
that had never produced any literature except a few 
letters and a little poetry when in youth and in 
love; born in Hampshire Corner, an obscure hamlet 
on our northern frontier, as he himself has told us; 
and educated for the most part in meadows, and 
pastures, and road-side school-houses, where the 
children were not allowed to whittle the ben- 
ches; he had, as a man and a writer, all the 
faults and limitations, as well as a few of the excel- 
lencies, of the time and place which produced him: 
acertain earthiness, homeliness and roughness; a kind 
of egotism because he had lived much by himself, and 
not lived long enough to know the super-eminent 
value of society, and to Jearn that God and Christ 
belong to the church. To some people he appeared - 
irreligious ; buthe himself, had “a comforting assur- 
ance that he had been at work for God in some 
round-about fashion ; it was only in his darker spells 
that the devil could make him believe his writings 
were wholly evil. To the men who could not find 
in him the things they wanted, he would have said, 
“ Wait a little, please, and don’t stop to criticise my 
cider-apples, when you are only looking after pump- 
kins.” 

His style, at times very monotonous and tiresome, 
became such, chiefly in consequence of his using a 
superabundance of the simplest compound sentences. 
One of his paragraphs, made up of sentenees hinged 
together with an “and,” a “yet,” a “but,” or a 
“which,” has very much the appearance of a bun- 
dle of willows that have been nearly broken in two, 
He appears to have brought forth his ideas in 
doublets as inseparable as the Siamese twins. More 
fully to illustrate our criticism, we will now write a 
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few sentences in his fashion: ‘‘‘ Life is short, and art 
is long.’ A compound sentence is a good thing, but 
a simple one is a great deal better, provided you 
know how to make it rythmical, varied and melodi- 
ous. Short, simple sentences, together with com- 
pound ones, will make your writing lively, strong, 
and antithetic, perhaps; but if you stick to your short 
periods, you will at last become heavy enough to 
your readers, notwithstanding you yourself become 
lighter and lighter every day.” 

This recurrence of double sentences, by imparting 
a sort of sing-song to his style, makes the perusal of 
his writings very much like reading the Proverbs of 
Solomon. This resemblance between “Q.” and the 
“ Proverds,” reminds us of a favorite hypothesis which 
we have long entertained, and which may serve to 
account for the peculiarity of our writer. It is this: 
In point of time, we are living in an age of enlight- 
enment and progress, in the great nineteenth century, 
in fact; but in point of development, we severally 
belong to widely different ages. Believing thus, we 
have looked around some, feeling very confident 
that we should find pagan thinkers, barbarians and 
Hebrew poets, if we only went far enough. In the 
light of this theory, we venture to assert that when a 
family comes to a time for making a new develop- 
ment of talent, it will not necessarily follow the pat- 
tern of itsage; it may go back, so to speak, to some 
ancient form of growth. Indeed, it is to be hoped 
that it is no impiety to say that Solomon himself 
would have made a different thing of his “ Prov- 
erbs,” had he lived till now and gone to Boston for 
his education. Thus we see that our friend “‘ Q.” at 
the time of his arrested development, had reached 
a phase of style which, as we have before said, re- 
minds one of the “ Proverbs.” We are sure that he 
would have improved by criticism, had he lived and 
continued tu write; as it is, we can indulge the hope 
that he has reached one of those elevated plains, or 
spiritual plateaus about which some people talk a 
great deal, and that he will there go on until he be- 
comes a poet vastly sweeter than Solomon Tupper. 

Returning to this peculiarity of his style, which 
was first pointed out to us by one of his ablest critics, 
and which made him so wearisome at times, we now 
proceed to make a few simple statements of fact : they 
are the results of our own studies, and may be of 
some value to the writers who will be invited to take 
his place in the columns of this journal. 

There are only two sentences in use, the simple 
and the compound. Both of these can be made very 
short; and both can be lengthened and varied, and 
still be beautiful in the completeness of their unity, 
variety and harmony. Either one of these may char- 
acterize a writer without exposing him to any seri- 
ous criticism. It is te a judicious blending of all the 
varieties of sentences, that the writer must look, if he 
wishes to acquire a style that will always codperate 
with the inspiration of his ideas. Thus much before 
coming to our facts: 

Taking up the authors which are nearest at hand, 
and selecting passages somewhat at random, we have 
found that Hawthorne is characterized by long sim- 
ple periods which never tire, they are so undulating 
and varied. In his description of the Borghese Gar- 
den, he makes use of forty-nine sentences, of which 
twenty-eight are simple. The style of Thoreau is 
marked by a great prevalence of compound senten- 
ces; the most of these are of the longest kind. Doc- 
tor Johnson is also marked by his habitual use of 
compound periods; but they are generally very 
short and antithetic. Thomas Hughes, in his “ School 
Days at Rugby,” abounds in long complex sentences, 
but they are balanced by an equal number of simple 
ones, having nearly the same length.as the others. 

We return to “Q.” again, to say that he leaves 
one child, a daughter, but no wife or property. His 
most important works, if it be allowable to speak of 
any man’s work as belonging to himself rather than 
to God, are “ Foot-Notes,” “Dried Peaches,” and 
an unpublished work entitled “ Maud,” the value 
of which has not been fully determined on by those 
with whom it was left. His place is still open for 
any one who may wish to fill it, for we are deter- 
mined to make Tue Crrcuar the freshest and tru- 


est, and the most conservative as well as the most 
liberal journal extant. Any one po Rag place 
shall be welcomed with honor and criticism. § 


THE MILLENNIAL FRATERNITY. 


We are informed that the “Millennial Frater- 
nity,” late of Hammonton, N. J., have purchased 
and removed to, the site of the North Ameri- 
can Phalanx, in Monmouth Co., N. J. They 
number near thirty members, and occupy the build- 
ings of the Phalanx, with ten acres of land adjoin- 
ing. A correspondent says of this locality: “The 
Fraternity will find an immediate neighborhood of 
enlightened, progressive people, who in great part 
belonged ten years ago, to the old North American 
Phalanx organization: and in the surrounding 
country, a mass of inhabitants who recall with re- 
spect, the moral tone, genial manners, and honorable 
dealing of the Phalanx members.” 


CRITICISM TURNED LOOSE. 


[We like to meet with a ood critic, like the one 
who writes the following review of an original poem 
lately printed in the CrrcuLAR; and who has both 
a keen taste and a sharp, effective way of showing 
it. We might say in behalf of our home discrimina- 
tion, that the editor of the paper was absent at the 
time of the insertion of the piece; and that on its 
appearance, J. H. Noyes conveyed to its author a 
good-natured critique of his style.* But no matter 
for apologies; we have much to learn of the prin- 
ciples of art, poetic, rhetorical and other, and we 
count it a friendly office when a man of culture 
holds up to us and our contributors, the mirror of 
truth. Notwithstanding the partial demerits of the 
poem, we cannot, on the whole, regret its publica- 
ion ; since it has been the occasion of drawing forth 
a lesson on style that may be of future use to the 
writers for our columns. The author dates from a 
town in Connecticut, and the following is his 
essay :] 

I am greatly pleased with the typography of the 
CrrcuLaAR—the best printed paper which has come 
to my hand in many a day—and I receive nearly all 
the N. Y. papers of any note. I like too the ed- 
itorial character ot the CrrcuLaR, and with J. H. N. 
in “Financial Romance,” I hope the paper will be 
continued at all hazards. But there is one thing in 
this No., to which I shall take the liberty of calling 
your attention. And here you will permit me to 
say, that I have not only written largely for the 
press, but have been the editor of a Daily, as well as 
have dabbled in matters of book-making, transla- 
tions, &c. SoI feel a greater freedom with you on 
this account. The thing to which I refer is the 
poem, “ Idyl of a Flower,” which contrasts strangely 
with the critical and artistic character of the paper 
in other respects. The writer of that is a poet—or 
poetess, for I half suspect it the work of a female— 
in every respect except in some perhaps trivial 
points of art. The spirit of the tale is tenderly 
sweet; there is in its “telling” much of liquid grace, 
great refinenment, exquisite delicacy even, and yet 
it is not a poem in the sense and understanding of 
high art. Though beautiful, as I confess it to be in 
nearly every respect, you may be surprised to know 
that I dislike to look upon it, that it is offensive to 
my eye to a painful degree. 1 would not have pub- 
lished it in my paper, except as an advertisement, or 
accompanied with some comment which should 
show that I did not approve it as a work of art. 
And the fault I find with it is this.—But first let me 
remark that there’s no disputing about certain rules 
of poetry—not more than there is about those of ar- 
tificial logic. The rules of both are deduced from 
their respective natures, and do not of themselves 
create the body of either. Natural logic exists, and 
is used by those who never heard of a treatise on 





*The following is the substance of the criticism sent by 
J. H. N. to the author: 

“ We are pleased on the whole with the ‘ Idyl ofa Flower,’ but 
as poetry it is faulty, and shows more poetic imagination 
than study of the principles of the art. You make blank verse 
altogether too easy. You have no license to end the line with 
tunimportant words—mere connectives, like if and wnfil. 
If you examine Tennyson’s ‘Enoch Arden,’I think you will 
not find an instance of such liberty; you will find lines ending 
with prepositions which form parts of verbs, but none with 
simple connectives.” 





The author of the poem returned a note accepting the criti- 
cism with thanks. ; 





the subject—so of poetry. Well, here in these 
blank verses, I find two rules entirely disregarded ; 
the one which requires that every line shall so end, 
that the slightest hiatus after its last word, shall not 
destroy the sense, or render too abrupt the prosody ; 
the other, that which demands that this order of 
verse shall not be rendered weak and timid to the 
eye, by causing its lines to end in small prepositions, 
conjunctions, &c. 

To illustrate and examine: 
line ending in “ on”— 


We find the second 


—* them on 
Your chamber table :” 


And passing over other points which might be 
improved—in line 33— 


“ 2 
It never would.” , 


In line 39— 
Would not have,” &c. 
This is very bad. Contrast it, for example, with 
“he” in line 14, where it properly may end a line— 
—* when he, 


—* he 


Of gold-encircled head,” &c. 
Line 46— 


4 —“ went 
Musing and chuckling” 


As this is punctuated, leaving no pause between 
“went” and “ musing,” it is quite execrable, but with 
a comma after “ went”—went, musing and—it would 
be improved, and yet, I judge the writer may use 
the expression as we do the phrase “went riding,” 
in which case it would be unpardonable, quite. But 
passing by one or two more blemishes—here we 
come to an abominable one—line 55— 


—"In all 
His greenhouse !” 


Whew! what do you think Kames or Tennyson 
would say to that? Errors like this are only par- 
donable in the least meritorious of dramatic blank 
verse—not in a poem like this. At line 60 is another 
error of the same kind. In line 69— 


| 
First glance !” ” 


This is “awful” enough, indeed, to damn any or- 
dinary poet. But equally bad is line 73— 


—"* whose 
Grave,” 
I pass by others, to line 94— 
on) t 
Had given it to her,” seine 
line 96— 
ant but 
Would,” 
line 104— 
—“th 
Had failed,” a 
line 109— 
att 
The third,” — 
(Awful again.) Line 119— 
Allow,” Would she 
Bad, but not so patently so. Line 138— 
“But she 


Courtesied.” 

Whew! But enough of this. You understand 
me, I presume. And do you not think too, these 
are very great blemishes—worthy to be noted, es- 
pecially in a poem otherwise so very good? Your 
book tells me that your people are great critics— 
criticise each other freely, and are glad to be criti- 
cised. I have ventured for that reason “ to offer my 
sentiments” as I have, on this poem. Of course I 
know that you will take no offense at my freedom, 
otherwise, I would not use it. 


CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


¢ pee reiippearance of this periodical phenom- 
enon suggests the inquiry, Whence came it 
originally? Away we hurry to the Cyclopedia 
(that never failing source of information and enter- 
tainment), and there we find that to Germany we 
owe this very pretty custom of exhibiting at Christ- 
mas on some evergreen of graceful form, the multi- 
farious tokens of kindly feeling between friend and 
friend, of both sexes and of all ages. It must 
appear to all a very attractive object, bedizened as it 
is with articles of every hue you can think of, to 
say nothing of the interest attached to the occasion. 
But we were rather surprised to find that they 
take occasion in that part of the world to spice the 
affair with a touch of criticism. After disposing of 
the contents of the magic tree, the Cyclopedia article 
says: “ A more sober scene succeeds; for the mother 
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takes this occasion to say privately to the daughters, 
and the father to the sons, what has been observed 
most praiseworthy, and what most faulty in their 
conduct. Formerly, and still in some of the smaller 
villages of North Germany, the presents made by 
all the parents were sent to some one person, who, 
in high buskins, a white robe, a mask, and enormous 
flax wig, becoming the bugbear of children, known 
as Knecht Rupert, goes from house to house, is re- 
ceived by the parents with great pomp and rever- 
ence, calls for the children, and bestows the intended 
gifts upon them, according to the character which 
he hears from the parents, after severe inquiries.” 

Knecht Rupert must be a personage of much 
weight with the young folks, especially if his tree 
weighs much. We can imagine the talk about him 
long before he comes. The scrutiny he makes before 
he awards his gifts, must have very much the effect 
of a yearly criticism upon the rising generation. 

The Germans evince their shrewdness by this 
practice, while it must tend to season their festivities 
with a degree of sobriety. 

In England they formerly carried this holiday- 
making at Christmas to great lengths. We give the 
following lines from the same work, to show the 
spirit of the English gatherings: 

“On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung; 
That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priests the chalice rear. 
Then opened wide the baron’s hall, 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And ceremony doffed his pride. 
The heir, with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner choose. 
All hailed, with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice, the happy night 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 
England was merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
’T was Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 
’T was Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
A poor man’s heart thro’ half the year.” 
R. 8. D. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

—, N. H., Dec. 31, 1865.—Feeling a lively sym- 
pathy with you all, we are very much interested to 
hear of your prosperity, and believe still greater 
success awaits you in seeking “ first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness.” I consider from what 
I have learned from and of the Community, that 
they are a people after my own heart, and I feel that 
although they do not let us hear from them except 
through the CrrcuLar, that they remember us, and 
that in due time the desire of our hearts will be 
gratified. Since I began clearly to understand the 
principles of the Community, religion has been 
worth something to me; before, it (all I had) was not 
much. In all my trials now, I hold on to it, and 
follow the direction of the apostle, “Cast not away 
your confidence.” D. E. B. 

—, t., Dec. 14, 1865.—A friend in my neighbor- 
hood has shown me several numbers of your excellent 
paper, with which I am much pleased, and 1 believe 
truly, that you are doing a good work in the right 
field; and that Communism will finally succeed 
and take the place of all the other systems of so- 
ciety. I am a laboring man, and having a family to 
support, do not find dollars very plenty; but I see 
you generously offer to send your paper free. I have 
made bold to ask you to grant me the inestimable 
favor, believing that you will sometime obtain your 
reward for so doing. Atleast you may be assured 
it would be eagerly and devotedly read. J. T. K. 


—,N. Y., Dee. 28, 1865.—Enclosed find one dollar 
for the Crrcunar. I would thankfully acknowledge 
that I have received much comfort and encourage- 
ment through its columns. Between twenty and 
thirty years ago, I confessed Christ in me a savior 
from sin. Since that time he has been to me as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. I would 
renew my confession of him as a savior from sin and 





disease. I feel that there is virtue in the Savior to 
heal diseases that are beyond the reach of human 
skill, if we look to him and not trust to an arm of 
flesh. D. 
——, NV. Y., Dec. 27, 1865.— Through a friend I 
have been favored with two Nos. ofthe Crrcuntar. I 
have read them with great interest. Although I 
must admit that I am somewhat prejudiced against 
social or community organizations, yet wishing to 
“ prove all things,” I send you twenty-five cents for a 
copy of the book entitled “ The Oneida Community.” 
The life of a farmer in a thinly settled neighbor- 
hood, has caused me to realize fully, and sometimes 
bitterly, the want of opportunities to cultivate socia- 
bility. I know that man’s greatest pleasures are 
found in communing harmoniously with his fellows. 
I shall be greatly pleased if you will send me the 
CrrcuLaAR. Perhaps sometimes I can send a few 
lines for its columns. J. 8. W. 


—, N. ¥., Jan. 15, 1866.—It is very pleasant to 
know and feel God’s protecting angels near us, guid- 
ing us by an unseen hand, and constantly pouring 
light into our souls. When we really trust this gui- 
dance, everything seems to follow right along with- 
out an effort or a struggle. We seem to know with- 
out thinking, and act without doing. I suppose this 
is the mingling of spirit with spirit withceut the flesh, 
or in other words, it is walking by faith, and not by 
sight. I wish everybody could know how much ad- 
vantage would be gained for themselves, by just 
resting in this guidance; it is such a refuge from the 
tempest-driven world. ...How foolish, and weak and 
empty, the opinions of the world are. I love the 
bold and persistent confession of Christ, followed 
out, and expanded into every detail of my life, for it 
is the stroke which separates me more and more 
from the world. c. B. B. 


NEW PRINTING-OFFICE FUND. 


Alexandria, Va., Jan., 13, 1866. 
DeEAR BROTHER CRAGIN :—Please find check on 
New York Bank for fifty dollars in your favor, for 
the printing fund of the Community. It is our do- 
nation, (rather late to be sure,) determined on in our 
minds when the proposition for building a new office 
was made in the CrrcuLAR ; but we had made such 
arrangements as then required all our surplus funds, 
Now we have come to a place where we can spare 
it; and we send it on, feeling that deeds are more 
acceptable in a great struggle than mere promises. 
We feel that we cannot, as poor as we are, afford to 
do less in helping on the cause for which you (in a 
worldly sense) risk all, and in which you so devoted- 

ly labor. H. F. 


From the Scientific American. 


TYPE-SETTING AND TYPE-DISTRIBUTING 
MACHINE. 


On the opposite page we publish an illustration 
which very faithfully represents the Alden type-set- 
ting and type-distributing machine—an invention 
from which our facilities for the diffusion of intelli- 
gence and education must take a new point of de- 
parture—its completion forming, in the estimation 
of its proprietor, an era in literature only second to 
the original discovery of printing by type. This 
machine enables a single hand to do—and the hand 
may be that either of man or woman—all the type- 
setting work for which, at present, eight ordin 
compositors would be required; while, in the matter 
of distributing type, the machine is all but an au- 
tomaton, requiring only the very slightest supervis- 
ion of human agency, and so perfect in mechanism 
as to present physical impossibilities against the oc- 
curreace of any mistake. It has now triumphantly 
stood the severest test of practical experiment in the 
Tribune office, in this city—the judges certainly not 
being prejudiced in its favor, if not absolutely hos- 
tile; and the result is so complete a triumph, that so 
soon as the requisite number of machines can be sup- 
plied, it is supposed, all the “ great dailies” of this city 
will be set up by the Alden machine, and, of course, 
the minor and country press will follow suit as 
rapidly as possible. It has been carefully examined 
by the leading mechanical and other progressive 
minds of the age, and is pronounced a most marvel- 
ous triumph of human ingenuity; Mr. Theodore 
Tilton, in the Independent, pronouncing it “ the 
eighth wonder of the world;” and Col. Halpine, in 
the Citizen, declaring, in regard to its automatical 
power of distributing type, that “ the fingers of steel 
and brass would seem to have not only eyes in their 
busy tips with which to read the letters, but brains 
to comprehend their spelling and meaning, and to 





direct their re-distribution, when used, into their 
proper places.” 

The original discoverer or inventor of this machine 
was Timothy Alden, s young printer of Massachu- 
setts, who gave his life in devotion to the discovery, 
and died before accomplishing its completion for 
practical use. The machine was bequeathed by him 
to his cousin, Henry W. Alden, who expended a 
large amount of money upon it without attaining any 
satisfactory or practical result. It was, in fact, a 
“slough of despond,” in which all capital embarked 
was swallowed up without return, until, finally, it 
fell under the eyes of Mr. Charles C. Yeaton of 
Brooklyn, who, commanding the confidence of such 
—s of intelligence, public spirit, and capital as 
Josiah O. Low, Augustus C. Richards, Charles F. 
Livermore, and various others, organized a company 
for its further development and completion. By the 
faith and resources of these men, acting through the 
industry and talent of Mr. Yeaton, and an able corps 
of assistants and mechanics, the imperfect and inop- 
erative discovery of Timothy Alden—valuable as a 
curiosity, but in no other light—has now been car- 
ried forward to a splendid success as a great triumph 
of the labor-saving machinery of the age; and al- 
ready the present company is about being merged 
into another—combining the American and foreign 
patents—with a capital of three million dollars, to 
start a factory that will be commensurate to supply 
five perfect machines per diem. 

The discovery is already protected by patents in 
all European countries, obtained through the Scien- 
tific American Patent Agency, and the Alden ma- 
chine will, perhaps, soon - accepted abroad as one 
of the last and highest triumphs of that “ Yankee in- 
genuity,” whose benefits the world has already to 
acknowledge in connection with the names of Morse 
and Fulton. 

To give any detailed account of the modus operandi 
of a machine so intricate and yet so simple in its ac- 
tion, would be not merely an impossible, but an ab- 
surd attempt, in such limits as are at our disposal. It 
must be not only seen, but thoroughly studied, to 
enable any one to appreciate its rare mechanical ex- 
cellence, and the talent displayed by its creators in 
conquering successive difficulties, Fortunately this 
opportunity is now furnished to any to whom the 
Tribune office is accessible, and will soon be furnished 
to all who have access to any newspaper or other 
printing-office; for, unless we are mistaken, the day 
is not far distant when the only limit to the general 
adoption of these great engines of labor-saving and 
economy, will be the capacity of the factory to meet 
the demands of the public. They have had to fight 
their way up against embattled lines of prejudice 
and the cowardly or interested cry of those who de- 
clared “the thing impossible ;” but they have finally 
conquered and overborne all opposition by the prac- 
tical test of their working, and we congratulate not 
merely the Company, but the whole reading public, 
on the assurance of their success, now established be- 
yond any question. 


SALT MINES IN AMERICA—THE NEW 
DISCOVERIES. 


The past few years have witnessed impor- 
tant accessions to the salt product of this coun- 
try. The enormous and increased consumption 
and the limited and costly supply from abroad, 
have tended not only to promote but compel 
discovery. The Syracuse salt mines in New 
York, the Kanawha mines in West Virginia, and 
the equally celebrated Hocking Valley salt 
mines have long been in operation, and their 
product has been great, but the newer discover- 
ies seem to eclipse the old. The Saginaw dis- 
trict, in Michigan, although brought to light and 
made productive but recently, is already the 


ary | best mining field of the kind that we have. The 


developed fields thus far give an annual yield of 
15,000,000 bushels. 

But a new discovery has just been made in a 
new and unsuspected part of the country, which 
fram its extent and locality promises to be of 
vast importance. During the late war in the 
South, about two years ago, we believe, a report 
was published relative to an immense salt mine 
in Louisiana, which many thought a romance. 
It seems that is not so, for the proprietor has 

iven a Baton Rouge editor a full and particu- 
ar account of the great mineral wonder. It ex- 
ists in St. Mary’s parish in Louisiana, and is on 
an island, the name of which is Petit Ance. It 
consists of a hill, at some points 160 feet high, con- 
taining about 2,240 acres of land, surrounded by 
the waters of Bayou Vermillion, situated about 
nine miles from Vermillion Bay, in the above 
named parish. 

Although salt has been manufactured upon 
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the island for many years, yet the discovery of 
the mines was not made until.1863. The great 
mine at Cracow, Poland, is not to be compared 
with it in extent. - The salt is of a pure crystal, 
and, unlike that obtained at Cracow, requires no 
re-boiling. During the early part of the late 
war it was one of the principal resources of 
supply to the South. Although the production 
of salt in the United States in 1860 was nearly 
thirteen millions of bushels, yet the importations 
of this article from foreign ports were very 
large; hence the value of this immense deposit 
to the country. — Exc. 


WHAT I WAIT FOR. 


I am waiting till the fullness 
Of eternal life has come, 

Till the bridegroom of the heavens 
Gives his bride her home. 

I am waiting for the wedding, 
Promised in the ages gone, 

When the Lord of highest glory 
Maketh all hearts one. 


Iam waiting till the future 
All its glories shall reveal, 

Till my Christ shall all the nations 
With his waters heal; 

Waiting for the glorious morning, 
Prophets long ago foretold, 

When the loved ones o’er the river, 
Death shall cease to hold. 


Waiting till they shall come upward, 
Into the eternal day ; 

Waiting till, with their ascension 
Death shall pass away : 

Death and hell with all their bondage, 
Sorrow, sin, and pain, and woe, 

Cease to reign, and hence forever 
To the judgment go. 


Thus I wait; and though the vision 
Tarry long, it will not lie; 

It will come, and will not tarry— 
Faith proclaims it nigh. 

It will come, I see its dawning 
Gleam along the inner shore: 

With its coming, and its triumph, 
WE SHALL DIE NO MORE! 

Oneida, Jan. 1, 1866. 


COMMISSION BUSINESS. 
PROGRAMME OF THE 0. C. AGENCY. 


The Oneida Community has established a perma- 
nent business Agency in New York city for its own 
convenience. Through that Agency it buys most 
of the goods that it requires for consumption and for 
its manufactures. Through that Agency it also sells 
most of its productions. The buying and selling 
thus transacted amounts to more than $50,000 this 
year. This business brings the men of the Agency 
into acquaintance and favorable relations with many 
dealers and with a great variety of markets. It is 
obvious that their position may enable them to buy 
and sell advantageously for otber parties, as well as 
for the Community. The business character of the 
Community is known extensively, especially to the 
readers of the CrkcULAR, and may offer guarantees 
and inducements that cannot always be found in 
ordinary commission houses. In consequence of this 
state of things the Agency is receiving from time to 
time such letters as the following: 

Baldwinsville, Mass., Jan. 14, 1866. 

BROTHERS OF THE AGENCY:—Being a reader of 
the CrrcuLar, a lover of men, and a trapper by pro- 
fession, believing you to be lovers also, and trusty, 
as all lovers are, I make bold to ask you if you will 
send me the present price-current of mink, fox and 
muskrat pelts. Also to ask if you could and would 
for reasonable pay, sell fifteen or twenty mink pelts 
for me, should Isend themto you? For your trouble 
in answering this, I enclose a quarter. 


Leatherwood, Ohio, Jan. 3, 1866. 
DEAR Frrexp BurNHAM:—Enclosed please find 
five dollars to purchase the sewing machine for 
M—. You will please send it by the Adams Ex- 
press Company, as their line passes through this place, 
Weare much obliged to you for your kindness, 





and it may be, in the providence of God, that some- 
time we can reciprocate the favor. D. L. 


Peterboro, N. Y., Dec. 23, 1865. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have learned Jately that the 
Oneida Community has an agency established in 
New York for the purpose of selling the products of 
the Community. Now I wish to know whether or not 
you sell, for a commission, products for any one out- 
side of the Community. Ifyou do, I would like you to 
send me by return mail your terms and the necessar 
particulars in regard to the shipment of hops, as 
would like to send to you, to sell for me, a few bales 
raised in 1864. I am well aware that there are 
many other commission-houses in the city, but if you 
sell for others I would rather send to you. 

Yours respectfully, Ww. J. W. 
Oneida, Oct. 25, 1865. 

FRIEND BurnHAM:—I understand that a firm of 
dealers in carpets near ycur place of business, have 
on hand a large stock of remnants of Brussels carpet- 
ing. Will you take the trouble to select some nice 
patterns of small figure and bright colors, suitable 
for trimming cutters. Mr. S—— bought 250 yards 
and we want 100 yards more. If you will select the 
carpeting for us, it will be a great accommodation, 
and we will pay you, or your Community, for your 
trouble. On receipt of bill we will send draft. 

Yours respectfully, " 

The men of the Agency hereby announce that 
they will do business to the extent of their ability, 
for outside parties on the following terms: 

1. They will reserve five per cent. commission on 
all buying and selling, unless other terms are agreed 
upon by correspondence. Cases may occurin which 
they would be willing to take much less, but for 
ordinary commissions five per cent. will be the price. 

2. Persons ordering goods, must send money with 
their orders, and all risks of loss by transportation, 
decay, unfavorable markets, &c., must be borne by 
them. 





Explicit orders, as to prices, mode of shipment, 
&c., should always be sent by those who commit 
business to the Agenry, and such orders will be 
faithfully obeyed. We pledge ourselves to do busi- 
ness for others, as we do it for ourselves. 

H. G. ALuEN, For the O. C. Agency. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue bill granting negro suffrage in the District of 
Columbia, passed the House of Representatives on 
Thursday, by a vote of 116 to 54. 


TueE Commissioner of the general land-office, states 
that at one land-office in Missouri, during the month 
of December last. 25,250 acres were taken up for ac- 
tual settlement. 

Tue Secretary of War has addressed a letter to 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, chairman of the committee 
on Appropriations, requesting that $100,000 be appro- 
priated for the purpose of purchasing Ford’s Theater, 
to be used as a deposit for the safe keeping of the rec- 
ords of soldiers discharged for disability incurred in 
the service, or who have died in battle, in hospitals, 
or in Rebel prisons. 

Ir appears from the report of the Adjutant Gener- 
al of New York, that the total number of men fur- 
nished by that state, on all the different calls during 
the war, was 473,443. 

From the annual report of the superintendent of 
the Onondaga salt springs, we learn that the amount 
of salt inspected on the Onondaga Reservation du- 
ring 1865, was 6,385,930 bushels. 

Ex Gens. Heath, Pillow, Hood, Longstreet and 
other Southern leaders, have been in Cincinnati with- 
in the past five weeks, and engaged 1600 white labo- 
rers, and purchased 800 cotton plows to work plan- 
tations in the South. 

Tue lossin steamboat property at St. Louis, by the 
breaking up of the ice, is estimated at about $800,000. 

Gen. Howard has received letters showing that 
there is great improvement in the relation between 
the freedmen and their former masters in Georgia 
and Alabama. 

Tue Secretary of War has sent into the House an 
official statement of the number of volunteers called 
for, and furnished, during the war. The grand to- 
tals of all the states are, 2,653,063 men actually fur- 
nished; 2,129,041 by the standard of three years. 


Lrevt. Col. J. H. Simpson of the Engineer corps, 
has made a report to the Interior Department in ref- 





erence to the Pacific railroads now in process of con- 
struction. In compliance with the Act of Congress, 
July, 1, 1862, six companies have accepted the pro- 
visions of the law, and have organized to build the 
road and its branches. The work is being actively 
pushed forward by the different companies, and por- 
tions of the road are already completed and in run- 
ning order. 
FOREIGN. 

CONTINUED reports concerning an impending in- 
surrection of Fenians in Ireland, have caused the 
British authorities to send more troops. 

PRESIDENT JUAREZ of Mexico, has arrived at Chi- 
huahua where he-was received with great enthusi- 
asm. He immediately organized the government 
there, notifying the Mexican people of the fact, 
through a circular issued by the Secretary of Foreign 
relations. On Jan. 5, some 400 American volunteers 
for the Republican army of Mexico, crossed the Rio 
Grande, surprised and captured the Imperial garris- 
son at Bagdad, 170 strong. Major-general Crawford 
has started from Brownsville to join them. A 
French corvette, shelled the town on the 6th witho 1t 
doing much damage. 


The late Rev. Samuel Fiske (“ Dunn Browne”) 
once prayed in the pulpit “ that the Lord would 
bless the congregation assembled, and that por- 
tion of it which was on the way to church, and 
those who were at home getting ready to come, 
and that, in His infinite patience, He would 
grant the benediction to those who reached the 
house of God just in time for that.” By this 
eccentric method the clergyman succeeded in 
breaking up a bad habit, which had resisted all 
legitimate appeals.— Springfield Republican. 


“You have a good many papers to give away,” 
said quietly a friend, who visited our office this week ; 
“here is a little to help do it with ;’ and he handed 
us four five-dollar bills. It was a pleasant instance 
of correct ratiocination. We put it to the account 
of the new printing-office. 


DonaTION TO THE NEw PrintinG-OrFice Funp. 
received since the publication of our last number: 


ee ae ee aoe ee $50.00 
Oe Ms Wilga td. 00 6: tistis ac eens wmwielbin 10.00 
ae SRR en ees ere. ee RE 20.00 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. J. F., N. Y.—* Will you please send your little 
paper with big reading on it to Mrs. of " 
and Mrs. of They do not know that I 
want you to send it to them, and do not think much of 
you as reformers, but i want them to get acquainted 
with your views, and I know of no better way than 
by a perusal of your little sheet.” 

We cannot comply with our correspondent’s re- 
quest, having made it a rule not to send our paper to 
any one on the unauthorized request of a third per- 
son. 

J. L., Ohio.—* I inclose to you 50 cts. for a copy 
of Bible Communism, which please send to me if it is 
not already sold. If it is sold, could another copy 
be procured by advertisement in the CrRCULAR or 
otherwise? I desire very much to get a copy and 
would pay any reasonable charges for it.” 


We have a very few copies still left of Bible Com- 
munism, which a former editor had carefully packed 
away, intending to reserve them from sale. So long 
as they last, they will be sent to order at 50 cts. 
each. The pamphlet is mailed to you. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
No. 885 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, 
NEW-YORK. 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING & MACHINE SILKS 
AND SEWING-MACHINE NEEDLES. 
Agency for the Sale of 


NEWHOUSE’S STEEL-TRAPS, 
TRAVELING-BAGS AND 
PRESERVED FRUITS. 


Subscriptions received for The Circular. 























